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Four Bears ot Guild Work. 


BY REV. W. CAREY WALTERS. 


TO give a brief history of the origin and working of a Guild which 
has passed through four years of active life is the object of this paper. 
It is written to place before the readers of the ‘‘ Sunday School 
Helper ’’ some sketch of the practical working out of an idea which 
has often been commended, often condemned, but in only a few 
instances carried into actual operation. ‘‘ How to retain our young 
people ?” is becoming now a question which we are almost weary of 
hearing, and there is something in the remark made the other day 
that it is quite as important and needful to ask—‘‘ How can we 
retain our men and women of middle age, and keep up their vital 
interest in religious worship and work.” — But anyhow the first ques- 
tion must be answered ; for if we are to lose our people in middle 
life without keeping our young life, where is our future ? 

Now be it clearly understood that no profession is here made that 
the Guild and its accessories is the one remedy for all our ills, nor that it 
is certain under all circumstances to work successfully. It is simply 
asserted that it has been found remarkably helpful and useful in 
forming a closer bond of religious fellowship among the younger 
people ; in uniting them more compietely to the Church to which 
they belong; in promoting active work; and it is believed also in 
heightening in some degree spiritual aspiration, and in deepening 
religious life. 

About a year before the commencement of the present pastorate 
at Kidderminster, a Confirmation service was conducted by the late 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A., in which about twenty young persons united, 
but there it ended. ‘The service was impressive, and is remembered 
with peculiar delight by some who took part in it; but it was not 
conducted asa recognised service of the Congregation ; it was not 
followed by the Communion, and it did not in any special manner 
_bind the candidates to each other or to the Church. In 1880 another 
service was held, conducted by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, and 
followed by the Communion, in which all the Candidates joined; 
and a few weeks after, a meeting was held of those who had taken 
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part in the two services—nearly forty being present, and in an in- 
formal manner the ‘“ Guild of well-doing ”’ came into operation. At 
first it was little more than a ephidsepicants class, meeting monthly,— 
a register of attendance being kept, but having no organization, no 
rules, and attempting little in the way of corporate existence and work. 

It was evident, however, that something was being accomplished in 
the way of forming a real and vital religious bond. Already there were 
in active operation societies for the cultivation of the intellectual and 
social side of life, and it was determined to keep the Guild to one 
object—viz.: the cultivation of the spiritual life, and the promotion of 
earnest religious work. After the next Confirmation service, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, a large addition took place to 
the number of the Guild, and with increased numbers came an 
infusion of new life. The soul naturally formed a body wherein to 
dwell, and from this time dates the more complete organization of 
the Guild. The name bis changed from the somewhat Pharasaical 
one of ‘ Well-doing ”’ “The Guild of the Good Shepherd.” <A 
manual was drawn up iy rie Warden, containing regulations for Guild 
meetings—morning and evening prayers and other collects—a form 
of reception into the Guild—a confession of faith (clearly understood 
to be simply a guide and in no way binding)—thoughts for the 
Communion Service—and other matters. At this time also, a badge 
was adopted (a small bronze Latin Cross with the motto—/z hoc 
vinces, Which is very generally worn); a banner was also presented 
(used in Guild services and placed in the Chancel of the Church on 
festival occasions) ; and an Annual Festival anda service of re-dedication 
on the Eve of Good Friday were instituted. 

The Confirmation services, conducted by Dr. Sadler, Professor 
Carpenter, and the Warden, in 1882-3-4, added largely to the mem- 
bership of the Guild. Some also joined who had been previously com- 
municants in some other Christian Church, and who therefore did not 
wish to make a renewed avowal of discipleship. Altogether, since the 
commencement, some hundred and seventy have joined our ranks. 
Seventeen of these have left the town,—concerning nearly all of whom 
satisfactory news comes periodically. Six have passed into the Spiritual 
World, and at their funerals Guild-men have acted as bearers, and the 
assembled members have sung the Guild hymns at the grave-side. 
Three have joined other denominations, and only three are in any way 
separated from religious associations. The remaining hundred and 
forty are in actual fellowship still. 

The ordinary meetings of the Guild are held monthly. The office 
of the Guild is first said. Then follows the calling of the roll. 
Absentees are expected to send to the Warden the cause of absence, 
and in the event of absence from three consecutive meetings, without 
reason being assigned, enquiry is made by appointed visitors. Next, 
any new members are received into the Guild in the appointed 
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way (the members standing), and the badge and manual are pre- 
sented. These latter are always g7ven ; and it may be said in passing 
that there is no compulsory payment whatever : all the expenses are 
paid out of contributions voluntarily tendered. If any business is to 
be transacted, it is now attended to. Work that has been done, or work 
that is to be done, is discussed, and then the Guild resolves itself into 
a religious service, where instruction is given in view of the Com- 
munion Service of the next Sunday. 

All the members of the Guild are communicants, joining in the 
service fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, or only at the special 
Guild Communions, as they may desire. The vast majority are, 
however, monthly communicants. The close connection of the Guild 
with this service is its greatest source of strength. The vow of 
loyalty is kept before us; the ideal life made powerfully real, and the 
sense of union to the Master and to each other in the spiritual life is 
strengthened and vivified, and so through the fellowship of the 
Beloved Son we reach a fuller union with the Father. 

During the Guild meetings hymns are sung, and at the close an 
offertory is taken in aid of the Guild funds. 

_ The question will, however, be asked—What special work has it 
done? In reply, it must first be understood that the object of the 
Guild -is not so much to undertake corporate work as to deepen 
the interest in already existing modes of work by deepening the 
religious life. But it has done some work of its own. On several 
occasions the whole town has been mapped out into districts and 
visited with reference to the services for the people held in the Town 
Hall. Districts in the town are regularly supplied with Brooke 
Herford’s Home Pages. The female members of the Guild are 
divided into companies, and they undertake the nursing of sick 
cases and the cleaning of poor and aged persons’ cottages. During 
last summer the male members of the Guild undertook, in turn, the 
packing and transport of a large box of flowers each week to one or 
other of our London Missions. Undoubtedly it has increased the 
regularity of Church attendance ; the feeling of responsibility has been 
deepened, anda sense of brotherhood, overleaping all social barriers, 
has found expression in many ways ; for it must be remembered that 
the Guild embraces the young people of all sections of the congrega- 
tion. $ 

The form which such an institution must take is a matter which 
each minister or congregation must decide for itself. But there must 
needs be some form. In the case of the Kidderminster Guild, the bent of 
the writer’s own mind, and the wonderful success which has followed 
the adoption of the Guild principle in the English Church, gave the 
idea of forming it, as far as was consistent with liberal Christianity, on 
Church of England lines. This course was undoubtedly open to 
misconception. Whispers of Ritualism, and of something more 
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thorough, reached the writer's ears now and then; but quiet work, and 
a consistent steady support from the Guild, and to a large extent from 
the congregation, have lived down this suspicion wherever the Guild 
is known. 

Undoubtedly not a little of its successful working is due to the 
small and. unimportant ritual points. The bronze cross is a very 
small thing in itself; but when here in a foreign town (Dresden), 
away from all home influences, it is worn by an old Guild’ member 
and meets one’s eye at first greeting, it tells of a common brother- 
hood still cherished, and recalls memories which are often as voices 
from God summoning to renewed effort in the Christian life. The same 
short prayer said each day gives a sense of union at the mercy-seat, 
which is not disturbed by differing circumstances or far distant homes. 
Our banner, with its cross and motto, is the symbol of our warfare and 
the prophesy of our ultimate victory ; our kneeling at the Communion 
rails on the evening of our Re-dedication service is our knighthood’s 
offering to the service of the Highest and the Best ; our Festival 
Procession is our open and manifest sign that we are not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, and count it our highest honour to be fellow- 
pilgrims to the nobler service beyond. 

All this is, perhaps, sentiment, and will fail to appeal to many 
who have learnt to distrust all efforts of this kind, and who will ask 
only—What do you do? It is safe to answer—‘‘ We cannot do, except 
first we de good,” and in the cultivation of the religious life nothing can 
be useless which increases at the same time the feeling of individual 
responsibility and mutual dependence. As Alpine climbers are 
bound to each other as they ascend to heights which can scarcely be 
trodden by solitary feet, so we are bound to each other on the journey 
along that hard and often toilsome path of right and duty which leads to 


“Those shining table-lands 
Where God Himself is moon and sun.” 


It may be sentiment, but it is that kind of sentiment which Jesus 
himself encouraged when he formed the first brotherhood,—when he 
said: ‘‘With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you before 
I suffer ;’ and when he left us the broken bread, and the poured- 
out wine as the symbols for all time of complete self-sacrifice and 
unchanging love.—It is enough for the servant that he be as his 
master. 

To what will the Guild grow tn future years P That must be left. 
If those who belong to it feel, as they grow older, the need of something 
of the same kind, it can easily be formed. One large Church Guild 
might easily be subdivided according to age and sex, and still remain 
in all essential matters ove. It cannot become a ‘“‘ Church”’ in the ex- 
clusive sense in which that word is sometimes used, because it can never 
have any authority in congregational management; it could never 
admit the principle of inquisitorial examination, and would not be.a 
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profession of anything but a eed and a deszre. Such a society requires 
for its working only two chief officers (1) a Secretary,—on whom de- 
volves the routine work, and who can make or mar the Guild toa 
large extent,and(z) a Warden,—on whom rests the responsibility, and 
to whom the members of the Guild should be able to look with con- 
fidence for advice, help, and encouragement. The Warden should, 
if possible, be the minister of the congregation, and while the 
anxiety of one who faithfully endeavours to work in this manner will 
be largely increased, his joy and happiness will be more than doubled. 
Such is the writer’s own experience ; and while thanking thus publicly 
his people for a large measure of liberty, generously granted, to work in 
new and untried ways, he ventures to hope that the result is showing 
that sometimes the adoption of methods,which have proved successful 
in other churches, may not be an unwise proceeding, and may increase 
the vigour of our own. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
A BRAVE WORKER. 


BY FRANCES E. COOKE. 

IN the year 1772, a young lawyer, Frederick Christopher Perthes, died 
suddenly in the German town of Rudolstadt on the River Saale. His 
little son Frederick, not a year old, passed from the care of-one guardian 
to another, till Ferdinand and Caroline Heubel of Rudolstadt, his mother’s 
brother and sister, adopted him. ‘The boy grew slowly in mind and body, 
and in course of time was sent to the public school where he made poor 
progress. Yet he was diligent and did his best to learn; for love and 
gratitude to his adopted parents made him long to excel. 

Rudolstadt lay within easy reach of the tair Thuringian Mountains 
among which stood the old Castle of Schwartzburg. There lived another 
uncle, bailiff to the reigning prince. Frederick’s greatest pleasure was to 
spend his holidays at Schwartzburg wandering by day with his uncle 
among the forest walks and lulled to sleep at night by the terrent beneath 
the Castle walls. In these visits, he learned something of the wonderful 
habits and instincts of the living creatures in the woods. They became 
like friends to him, and he could no more have robbed a bird’s nest or 
teased a helpless animal than he could have injured the kind relations he 
lived among. So his life passed in the school and on the mountains till, at 
fourteen years of age, it was time for him to make his own way in the 
world. He had very little learning and no money; but he had a dread of 
evil-doing, a patient, persevering spirit, a kindly feeling for every living 
thing. He would be diligent and honest if he could be nothing else :—a 
good resolution to begin the world with. 

Frederick was to be a bookseller; but as there was no book-shop in 
Rudolstadt, he must go elsewhere to learn the trade. A friendly printer 
named Sirach, agreed to take the boy with him to the great fair at Leipsic, 
two days journey away, and apprentice him there. When Sirach’s own 
business at the fair was done, he began to talk to different booksellers 
about the errand on which he had brought the boy. Frederick trembled 
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lest they should all think him too small. He said to himself—‘ If some one 
would only try me he would find I could work well.’ One said he was too 
shy ; for another, he was too young; at last, a bookseller named Boehme 
promised him a trial in a year’s time. 

So in twelve months, on a cold, wet autumn day, the boy of fifteen set 
forth again on his long journey in the open coach, this time alone, and 
reached the bookseller’s house in Leipsic. Mr. Boehme greeted him thus 
—‘' My lad, you’re no bigger than you were a year ago : but we'll make 
a trial of it and see how we get on together.’ 

It was no easy situation. His work lasted from seven in the morning till 
eight o’clock at night. The climate was severe in winter in Leipsic. He was 
often wet through, and he shivered in the cold warehouse. Moreover, he 
was only half fed. His master had a violent temper, and the little mistakes 
the new apprentice made at first called forth storms of passion. But 
Frederick was not afraid of hardships, and he wrote cheerful letters home. 
Shopkeepers began to like the willing errand boy, and truly pitied him 
when they saw him limping through the wind and rain, lame with 
chilblains. At length, he could not walk; and for nine weeks he lay in his 
lonely little attic. 

But this trouble passed, and he went to work again. His fellow ap- 
prentice was named Rabenhurst, and, like his master, had an irritable 
temper. Frederick found it no easy matter to refrain from a harsh answer, 
and the last word in an argument. But he learned to manage so 
well that at last all were amazed to see how the two youths agreed. 
Rabenhurst began to like his quiet companion and taught him many things 
in the business. Knowing that a good bookseller should read other 
languages beside his own, Frederick began to teach himself French and 
English. He used to shut himself up in his attic after nine o’clock at night 
and read grammars and long lists of words, till, wearied with his long 
day’s work, he fell asleep and the book dropped from his hand. With all 
his toil, this German apprentice earhed only money enough to buy his 
shoes. His uncle’s half worn clothes were made up for him. But not- 
withstanding his poverty and hard work he was happy; and when the 
time came for him to leave Mr. Boehme’s service, he was thankful for those 
“‘six years of earnest striving ’’ at Leipsic. 

It happened that a Hamburg bookseller, when at the Leipsic Fairs, had 
often noticed Mr. Boehme’s willing apprentice, and before the boy’s term 
of apprenticeship was over, offered him a good post in his own business. 
His master was so well satisfied with Hrederick that he would not let him 
lose so good a chance, and he set him free to go to Hamburg. The in- 
significant looking, shabby errand boy had made himself respected in the 
town where apprentices were too often riotous and unruly ; for a steady 
principle ruled his life and showed itself in all his acts. When he left 
Leipsic, he had learned more than his trade. He knew how to bear hard- 
ships, to keep his temper, and to put his heart into his work—though it 
might be only running errands in the biting winter wind. 

At Easter 1793, his new life in Hamburg began. There the shop was 
never closed till nine o’clock at night ; and once a week, all the clerks sat 
up half the night. On rare holidays, with young companions, he went 
sailing on the River Elbe, and at first this was delightful. But before 
long, Frederick, used to the society of wise books and his own thoughts, 
grew tired of the endless joking and laughter. The young girls, at first so 
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charming, cared for nothing else, and he wished that they would sometimes 
be in earnest and lead those with whom they made merry to be in earnest 
too. 

Frederick still wrote long letters to his relatives at Rudolstadt. Very 
glad were they to hear at last that he had found three friends at Hamburg 
who were all he wished his friends to be. These youths were older and 
cleverer and had more advantages than himself, but among themselves 
they said of him ‘Though he is small, and slender, and looks like a 
boy, after all little Perthes has the most manly spirit of us all.”’ 

When he had been three years in Hamburg, he determined to begin 
business for himself. No matter that he was poor. He had plenty of 
energy and a good character, and certain publishers agreed to lend him a 
store of books to sell or return on easy terms. Frederick Perthes had a 
great aim in view beyond that of making money.. He had found by ex- 
perience what influence a wise bookseller might have on the people round 
him. ‘Germany is full ot wretched, bad books,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘and 
it will never be improved till booksellers care for something better than 
gold.’”’ Young and poor as he was he set himself to work to mend his 
own corner of the world, and wrote thus of his plans to a friend :—‘‘ Let 
us see what we ourselves ought to be, and try to increase our knowledge, 
and to spread a high tone in our own circle. If we persevere, and God help 
us, what good may we not be the means of bringing about.’’ No wonder his 
friends said :—‘“ Little Perthes has a manly spirit.’’ It was up-hill work. 
Two partners who had joined him left him in despair, for profits were so 
small. But he toiled on to spread good books and thoughts about 
him, and by degrees he prospered. In time foreign publishers were 
willing to send their books to Germany through him, and he sent German 
books to England; France, and Italy in return. It was a grand way of 
uniting different people who at that time knew little of each other’s thoughts 
and ways. His home in Hamburg became the meeting-place for wise 
men of all lands and creeds. One thing only seemed needful to him, that 
men should be in earnest and strive after the love of God. 

The story of Frederick Perthes, however short it be, must tell of the 
peaceful domestic life which lay behind all his busy public work. Among his 
earliest friends at Hamburg was a family named Claudius, living in a quiet 
country home outside the town. Frederick, who by that time, cared only 
for what was excellent in the characters of those he knew, more and more 
admired the affectionate, contented, industrious spirit in this home. In 
course of time, Caroline, the eldest daughter, became his wifeand shared like 
a true help-mate the cares of his active life. Silently husband and wife 
influenced each other, and always towards a nobler and better growth. In 
the midst of his hard work it was good for Frederick to watch the quiet 
peaceful character of the woman he loved so much, and to know that its 
beauty arose from the grace of God within. Time passed, and little child- 
ren gladdened their home, and troubles and anxieties also came, and were 
borne with hope and courage. 

In 1806 terrible events took place. Napoleon invaded Germany. 
Homes were broken up, orphan children cast on the world, and want and 
misery were everywhere. Like all tyrants, the conqueror feared free 
speech. The sale of literature was forbidden, and all trade stopped. 
Perthes lost the savings of years. Where was the hope now of keeping 
alive a love of truth and knowledge in the land? A refuge for himself 
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and family in England with a good opening in trade was offered to him. 
A tempting prospect! But dearly as he loved wife and children, he loved 
duty more; and he threw in his lot with his countrymen, determined in 
faith to work his hardest to help on better days. By and by came the siege 
of Hamburg, and courage spread among the dismayed people from the 
example of this calm man who had no fear. The city was taken, twenty 
thousand people were turned out into the snow, his house was plundered 
and a price set by the French upon his head. » But his work was not done. 
His.wife and children were sent to hide in a lonely cottage by the Baltic 
Sea, and he began a wandering, dangerous life, carrying help to the widows 
and orphans, and providing food and clothing for the outcasts from the 
conquered towns. For a great trust was placed in his hands, and large 
sums of money were sent to him for this purpose, both from England and 
from wealthy German people. His brave wife took her share of trouble apart 
from him; and in those fearful days they met only in his rare hurried 
secret visits. ‘‘God is my witness, who is more to me than even you,” 
she wrote to him, ‘‘ I do not wish you to-do anything but your duty.” ~ 

At length after the retreat of the French, the husband and wife met to- 
gether in ruined Hamburg. Then came the hard re-building of his lost 
_ trade. He, whom every one could trust, was now called on to dispense 
the national relief fund. There were no homes that sad summer where he 
was unknown. Up and down the city streets he went with his band of 
workers, and called in idle, orphan children to newly established schoois, 
till seven hundred boys and girls were in his charge. Hamburg can now 
show in various. societies and schools the results of the work then begun. 

At fifty years of age he began a publishing business in the town of 
Gotha, and worked to increase the sale of good and useful books, and to 
keep young authors who were as poor as he had been when he first set out 
in life. Still a grand aim before him! By means of his book trade he 
endeavoured to make the Germans, torn and divided by war, into a united 
and wisdom-loving people. And his efforts bore good fruit. 

All through his busy life Frederick Perthes had remembered with love 
and gratitude the friends of his early days, and had paid short happy visits 
now and then to Rudolstadt and Schwartzburg Castle. At Gotha, he was 
nearer to his childhood’s home, and he used to ride from there through 
storm and snow at appointed times to visit the dear old people. They still 
spoke of him as ‘‘ Little Fritz:’’ and when at last, one by one, they passed 
away, he said sadly—‘‘ Schwartzburg is now desolate; the playground 
of my childhood is no more. So goes the world. Who can suppose this 
is our home ?”’ 

Meanwhile, his family grew up, and his wife died. His life became full 
of dear and sacred memories ; but his loving heart made new ties. Still 
surrounded by a loving home circle, a happy old age stole upon him by 
degrees, and he spent his last summer at Friedrichroda amid the beauties 
of the hills and forests he had loved when a boy. A rich life lay behind 
him. Hehad had hard lessons to learn, and had learned them well; oppor- 
tunities to use, and had used them well ; and far away lay those ‘‘ years of 
earnest striving’ when he had begun life as a poor errand boy in Leipsic. 
On a spring day in 1844 he spoke much of the friends who waited for him 
in the better-land. Before night came he had joined them there, and the 
watchers by his bedside forgot their grief in the knowledge of his peace 
and joy. 
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Biblical Studies, 


I. HOW THE OLD TESTAMENT GREW. 


BY REV. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. s 


PERHAPS many of our readers are almost tired of hearing that ‘‘the 
Bible is not one book,’’ or even two books, but two collections of books ; 
and yet I doubt whether many of the effects of the old idea, or something 
very like it, are not still lurking in most people’s minds, 

Even those who realise that the Old Testament consists of a number 
of independent books of widely diverse date and character, nevertheless 
often retain a notion that these books are on the whole arranged in some- 
thing like the order in which they were written ; or at any rate in what 
they would vaguely think of as the ‘‘natural’’ order, without any very 
clear idea of what that meant or involved. If they determined to ‘“‘ read 
the Old Testament through,”’ it would never once occur to them to begin 
anywhere but at the first chapter of Genesis, or to take the works 
in any order but that in which they are printed in.our Bibles. 

Now this is very much as if a man who wanted to learn something 
about England and English history, and who was fortunate enough to find 
a little book-case filled with English volumes, were to start at the left-hand 
corner of the top shelf, and read the book that happened to be there first, 
with a sort of idea that that was probably the oldest book, or at any rate 
“came first’? by some order of nature which he could not think of 
questioning ; and that the next book on the shelf came next, and so on. 

The books might have been arranged according to some excellent 
system that suited the purposes of their owner, or they might have been 
put simply according to their heights, wherever they would fit, or 
according to the time or the way in which their owner had become possessed 
of them, or according to any other system, or want of system, But what 
should we think of the wisdom of a student who took for granted that the 
order in which they stood on the shelf was the ‘‘ proper’ order in which to 
read them ? 

In what order ought he really to read them? That would depend ona 
great many things; but at any rate, if he wanted to get a distinct idea of 
how the English people had grown, what they had cared about, and 
thought about at different times, how they came to be what they are, and 
so on, he would want to know the order in which the different books had 
been written. If he came first upon ‘‘ Middlemarch’”’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
and then upon Chaucer and Shakespeare, and then upon King Alfred’s 
works and Gibbon, and then upon ‘“‘In Memoriam” and “ Paradise 
Lost,’’ and read them just in the order in which he found them, not 
knowing or caring which was written first or last, or which of the authors 
had studied the works of the others, he would have a strange idea of the 
general course taken by English literature and civilisation. I do not say 
that it would always be wise for him to read the books just in the same 
order in which they were written, but he certainly would want to know 
that order, and to keep it constantly in his mind; and very often his 
reading, and always his conclusions and reflections would be influenced 


by it. 
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In reading the collection of books called the Old Testament, in order 
to learn what we can of the history, the character and the religion of the 
Israelites, we must pursue the same methods as our friend ought to follow 
with his book-case of English literature ; and to begin with, therefore, we 
want to know in what order the books were written. 

But here we are met at once by a great difficulty. I do not mean the 
uncertainty that sometimes exists as to when a book really was written, for 
in my opinion scholars have reached sufficient certainty with regard to the 
most important questions of this character to serve our turn, though 
much remains doubtful still, But I mean that even when we know all 
about a book, it is not always such a simple matter as it seems to answer 
the question, ‘‘ When was it written ?”’ 

Sometimes, indeed, it is easyenough. We maysay, for instance, that the 
books of Amos and Hosea are older than any other book in the Bible; but 
at the same time we must add that there are some stories in the Bible 
quite as old, some laws probably rather older, and at least one song a 
great deal older than either Amos or Hosea. 

In other cases the question itself, ‘‘ When was this book written?” 
cannot be answered at all in the form in which it is put, even if we know 
all about it. For example, I daresay some of my readers, (in spite of all 
I have said about the book-case !) would begin by asking, ‘‘ When was 
Genesis written? Was it written before or after Exodus or the Psalms, 
for instance ?’’ Now this is something like asking ‘‘ Did the English 
novelists, or the English poets, or the English lawyers live first?’’ Of 
course the answer must be that there were poets, novelists, and lawyers 
living a hundred years ago, and so there are now (though one style of 
writing may have been more prevalent at one time and another at 
another). In the same way with the writers of the Psalms, and of the 
stories of Genesis, and of the laws in Exodus. The book of Psalms 
is one book only in the sense in which the ‘‘ Golden Treasury,”’ or 
Martineau’s Hymn Book is one book. ‘The men who wrote it were 
separated from each other by many hundreds of years. How about 
Genesis then ? surely that is one book? In a certain sense it is, and yet 
the man who wrote the second chapter of Genesis had been in his grave 
hundreds of years before the man who wrote the first chapter was born. 

I will try to make this a little plainer by writing the beginning of a 
history of England, and begging you to read it very carefully. 

The history of civilization can be traced in great lines which have 
more ov less followed a similar direction throughout all Europe. The 
interest of a national history is to observe the course which these lines 
have followed in a particular instance; for, examined in detail, their 
course has never been identical. The period occupied by what we speak 
of as English history is that, speaking broadly, during which the great 
medieval systems—feudalism and the Church—have by degrees given 
place to modern society, of which the moving-springs are freedom of the 
individual, government in accordance with the popular will, and free- 
dom of thought. The object of a History of England ts therefore to trace 
that change as tt worked itself out amid all the various influences which 
affected it in our own nation, England hath been taken and worried 
many a time. First through great lords, the emperors of Rome, that 
fought and won England, and took the land. Then through Picts and 
Scots, that to England came, that worried and destroyed, but did not 
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clean take wt. Then through English and Saxons, that were brought 

- hither through Britons for to help them, and then overcame the Britons 
that brought them hither, and they took the land from them. Then hath 
England been worried many a time of the folk of Denmark that be not 
yet well at peace, that often won England, and held it by mastery. The 
Sjifth time the folk of Normandy won England, that woneth amongst us 
yet, and shall do evermore. In the 166th year from the Incarnation of 
the Lord a comet appeared. The holy King Edward died, a simple and 
upright man, in favour with Godand man. Now he reigned in the utmost 
peace and glory about twenty-four years. He reared a monastery to St. 
Peter in the western quarter of the city of London, in which he rests in 
glory. And because he died childless, and almost all the royal race that 
ruled before was destroyed by the Danes, and his brother Alfred too had 
been killed by Count Godwin, since he had no better heir he gave over the 
kingdom of England in his will to his cousin William, duke of the Nor- 
mans. The peculiar circumstances of the Norman conquest prevented 
the complete development in England of either of the great continental 
systems. Neither the feudal system, nor the system of the Roman Church 
are to be found in their completeness in England, etc., etc. 

Now observe that this history is consecutive. It begins with a state- 
ment of the meaning and purpose of a history of England, it goes on to 
a rapid sketch of that history up to the Norman conquest, as to which it 
then gives a few details, and then goes on to make some reflections on the 
conquest. If a complete history of England were written on a similar 
plan, it would be one book in asense. And yet anyone can take the little 
specimen I have given to pieces, and see that it is made up of very 
different materials, There are many passages in Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Judges, I. and II. Samuel, etc. that more or less resemble my 
specimen passage in the way in which they are put together; but before 
I go any further and tell my readers (if they have not found out) how this 
passage was manufactured, let them try how much they can make out by 
simply studying it for themselves. Let them take it to pieces, finding out 
exactly where the joints are, and trying to arrange the passages in the 
order of their antiquity, and to guess about what time, and by what kind 
of people, and in what language, etc., they were written. 

Finally, here is a specimen of some legal matter to be tteated in the 
same way. 

These are the ordinances which the councillors of the English selected 
and decreed, and strictly enjoined that they should be observed... . let 
men unanimously have orthodox belief in the true God, who is ruler and 
maker of all creatures... . and let them render God's dues every year, 
and rightly hold festivals and fasts. And let them strictly abstain from 
Sunday marketings and popular meetings. And let them always defend 
and feed God’s poor, and let them not too often oppress widows and step- 
children, but willingly gladden them. And whereas it 1s expedient to 
make further provision for the education of children, and for securing 
the fulfilment of parental responsibility .... bert enacted... . as 
follows : tt shall be the duty of the parent of every child to cause such 
child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and uf such parent shall fail to perform such duty, he shall 
be liable to such order and penalties as ave provided by this act. The term, 

‘pavent” includesguardian, and every person who ts liable to maintain, or 
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has the actual custody of any child. And let them not vex or provoke 
foreigners, or comers from afar. And let them not all too much command 
injustice to other men, etc., etc. 

In a future number I will give the answers to my riddles, and a little 
more information as to the way in which all this applies to the Bible. 
Then I will try to give some kind of answer to the question—‘‘ In what 
order were the different parts of the Bible written ? ”’ 


Lessons on the fMinistry of Fesus. 


BY PROF. $. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


IX. LABOURS OF LOVE. Zukev. 12—26. 


TWO more stories of healing, (1) the leper, vv. 12-16, (2) the paralytic, 
vv. 17-26, both well fixed in the tradition belonging to all three 
gospels (cp. Abbott and Rushbrooke, Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels, pp. 8-13). Whatever may have been their origin, they illustrate 
that side of the character and work of Jesus which appealed so deeply to 
the early Church, his untiring sympathy, his ever ready pity, his deep 
human love. 
A. THe LEPER: CLEANSING TOUCHES. 

Vv. 12-16, cp. Mt. viii. 1-4, Mk. i. 40-45, (Keim, iil. 205; Bible for 
Young People v. 259.) Mt. places incident after sermon on mount, JZk. 
and Lk. on a missionary journey through Galilee; the story was more 
firmly fixed in memory and imagination than the exact place or time. 

i. The Story. A leper comes (whether in house, or in open air, by 
road-side—is not stated, probably the latter). What was a leper ? a man 
suffering from most distressing disease caused by impurity of blood, 
discoloured skin, swellings, ulcers, &c., supposed to be infectious ; 
hence precautions ordained by law and custom; must live apart, 
outside the town (lepers now in Jerusalem dwell in a special part 
of the city), give notice of their disease by rending clothes, 
going bareheaded, with covered mouth, and crying ‘unclean, unclean ;”’ 
a terrible lot of loneliness and suffering: sometimes allowed in 
synagogues in a corner carefully screened off, must not mix with 
congregation, first to go in, and last to leave. Think how such a poor 
fellow might long to see Jesus, about whom such wonderful reports began 
to spread (Lesson vii. B.): perhaps he could cure him, at any rate would 
not drive’ him away, would say some kind word, which his poor hungering 
soul longed for. Observe, (1) the man’s longing to be made clean, (2) 
his faith that Jesus can do it, (3) Jesus fearlessly touches him, (4) charges 
him to keep it secret, and go straight up to Jerusalem, to get the proper 
certificate of cure from the priest, and make the necessary offering 
according to the law (Lev. xiv.). 

ii. Lxplanations. Leprosy cannot be brought under head of 
nervous diseases, which might yield to the potent personality 
of Jesus (Less. vii. B). So (1) the cure, if accepted as historical, 
must be regarded, as the narrative plainly implies, as miraculous. Others 
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think that the story has grown out of a realfact, or an idea. So (2). it 
has been suggested that the man had recovered, and came to Jesus, (as 
he might have gone to a Scribe) asking to be declared clean, and so 
saved the journey to Jerusalem: Jesus, pitying the sufferer, will not delay 
the declaration, but as he was not legally authorised to give it, bids him 
keep it a secret, and take the proper means for restoration to his place in 
society. Again (3) as Jesus likened his work among the sinners to the 
physicians healing the sick (cp. Lk. v. 31), so the rescue of the fallen and 
polluted might be symbolised under the image of actual cure: the degra- 
ded and vicious were a kind of moral lepers: and out of such language, 
which lost its representative meaning, and stiffened into supposed facts, 
this and like stories grew. Then the leper’s entreaty typifies the longing 
of the outcast after a lost virtue; the cleansing touch of Jesus was the 
emblem of his willingness to mingle even with the worst, without shrinking : 
good cannot heal evil by wishing it at a distance: it must go fearlessly into 
its midst, and do its blessed work there. 
B. Tue Paratyric: Worps or Power. 

Vv. 17-26, cp. Mz. ix. 1-8, Mk. ii. 1-12, again Mt. gives a different 
order. 

i. Zhe Scene: Jesus ina house at Capernaum (JZ. on his landing 
from boat), with a great crowd of people: a paralytic brought on a mat- 
tress,—the bearers can’t get in,—they carry him up outside to the roof (cp. 
Life in Pal. 48), and let him down before Jesus inside. What a surprise ; 
all eyes turned to the couch slowly lowered ; in the confusion, the voice of - 
Jesus is heard, ‘‘ Take courage, your sins are forgiven.’’ Is that what a 
doctor says now to a poor lame man ? 

ii. Healing and forgiveness. The story, as we have it, seems 
involved in a confusion between two thoughts, restoring power to the sick 
man’s limbs, and restoring peace to a sinful and troubled heart. We do 
not see any connexion : but the Jews supposed the disease to be a punish- 
ment for sin, and it was a saying in their schools, ‘‘ No sick man is healed 
of his disease until all his sins are remitted.’’ So when the Scribes and 
Pharisees (Life in Pal. 125, 135) object that Jesus is usurping the func- 
tions of God, he is represented as saying, ‘‘ It makes no difference whether 
I tell him that his sins are forgiven, or bid him get up and walk ;”’ if he 
could walk, that was proof that his sins were forgiven. Let the Pharisees 
try it themselves. 

iii. The power of the Son of Man. Jesus here speaks in a new tone, 
calls himself by a new name : a name used of old by Lzek7el (ii. 1, &c.) 
and often employed by Jesus as most characteristic of his thought of 
himself, his relation not to Jews alone, but to humanity. He can read 
what is in the heart, and as the prophets had long ago declared God's 
forgiveness to Israel when the time of punishment was over, so he has the 
same message for the longing, waiting soul.—Is this, also, a symbolic 
story? Sosome have thought (Bible for Young People, v. 262). The 
prophets had told that in the coming time the lame should walk (/s. xxxv. 
6): Jesus, in redeeming sinners, showed the morally crippled how to rise 
into new vigour. ‘The story of the cure, however, seems to me to contain 
nothing improbable: but the confusion above indicated is possibly due in 
part to the half-consciousness that it typified a moral regeneration, the 
essence of which lay in the sense that the soul had been made to feel the 
divine forgiveness, and was once more at peace with God. 


ee 
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X. THE FRIEND OF PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 
Luke v. 27-39. 


WE have seen Jesus dealing with the physically diseased. Let us now 
see how he dealt with the morally infirm or debased. 
A. Tue InviraTion or Levi. 

Vv. 27-20, cp. Mt. ix. 9, 10, Mk. ii. 13-15. Jesus, returning from lake- 
shore, passes the customs-house and sees a tax-gatherer (publican) named 
Levi seated at his table ready to value the goods carried into the town. 
Who were the tax-gatherers? (Life im Pal. 81) why called pudblicans? 
for whom did they collect the taxes? Explain the system by which the 
Roman officials appointed Jewish tax-gatherers in Palestine. Levz, so also 
Mk. ‘‘ Levi son ot Alphaeus,’’ in Mz. called Matthew (Heb. Matéai, 
‘‘ given ’’): whether he had two names, or took a second name after this 
event, or what is the origin of the confusion, we do not know. No doubt 
Jesus, passing to and fro, had seen him many times before: perhaps knew 
something of him, had noticed him as earnestly listening when he had been 
teaching near.—‘ Follow me,” may mean simply ‘‘ come home with me,”’ 
or in the larger sense ‘‘ become one of my followers, and join in my work.” 
At once he obeys: ‘‘here is one,’’ thinks he, ‘‘ who knows, sympathises 
with me, trusts me:’’ this was partly the secret of Jesus’s influence over 
men, he trusted and loved them. Walked through the streets together : 
how men would point and say, ‘‘there’s Jesus walking with Levi! ”’ Soon 
they come to the house,—whose house? Mk. il. 15 makes it clear that 
it was the house in which Jesus lived ; he invited in Levi and other men of 
the same class to dine with him (better so than Zk. who makes Levi give 
the meal) : see how the simple ‘‘ many” of Mt. and Mk. has become ‘“‘a 
great multitude” in Lk.—'' Sitting at meat,’ z.e. reclining or lying at 
table (Life in Pal. 49). : 


B. OBJECTIONS OF THE PHARISEES. 


Vv. 30-32, Mz. ix. 11-13, Mk. ii. 16, 17. Quite a little crowd had 
gathered round Jesus and Levi on the way, and in the house: watchful 
Pharisees had noted it all: ‘‘ what a scandal, the man who professed to be 
going toset the world straight had taken a lot of publicans and sinners home 
to dinner with him! This was what the new teaching came to!’ [| Reasons 
why the publicans were often degraded and vile (Life in Pal. 81, 82): 
they were constantly tempted to cheat and extort money on false pretences 
(cp. Zacchaeus, Lk. xix. 8) and they served the hated Romans, a sort of 
treason against their own people|. ‘They are afraid to go frankly to Jesus, 
and so they talk against him to the disciples: [be on your guard against 
this temptation to say evil things of other people which you daren’t say to 
them]: eating with people was the Eastern sign of fellowship, Jesus had 
treated these publicans as equals by making them his guests: then there 
was no use in being good if good and bad were to be regarded alike. Did 
it cost Jesus no effort to associate with the hard, the low-minded, the 
impure? His deep pity for them, his deep sorrow for their sin, his deep 
love of the manhood and womanhood in them—spoiled by their evil ways, 
but still capable of great and high things—enabled him to overcome what- 
ever shrinking he may first have felt. He gave himself for them, the most 
precious gift of all: they were like sick men, he was the healer, bringing 
truth, unselfishness, purity, within their reach. 
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Vv. 33-35, Mt. ix. 14, 15, Wk. iit. 18-20. After complaining that Jesus 
ate with wrong sort of people, they next found fault with him for eating at 
all. ‘‘ Look at John’s disciples, how often they fast, what time they spend 
in prayer, and everybody knows how the Pharisees mortify themselves ! ’’ 
(Fasting, Life in Pal, 122): ‘‘Itis like a wedding-party,” says Jesus, 
‘‘while the bridegroom is there, the groomsmen are merry; [some- 
times the festivities lasted a week]: only when he is gone are they 
mournful.’ Does Jesus see a time far off when he will be gone? Or is 
he thinking of how John had been taken from his friends and shut up in 
prison? Or in view of the later parallel between the Messianic Kingdom 
and a wedding-feast have we here a reflection of later thought and feeling ? 
One thing is plain ; Jesus will have nothing to do with a mere form, when 
it does not express some real impulse of affection. 

C. Oup ann NEw. 

Vv. 36-39, Mt. ix. 16, 17, Wk. ii. 21, 22. New life must express itself 
in new ways. Two homely parables. It is foolish to try and mend an 
old coat by taking outa piece from a new one; you spoil the new coat, and 
the fresh patch looks bad on the old (Mt. has a difterent turn—a piece of 
new, undressed cloth will shrink and be too small for the place it was to 
fill up, so as to make a bigger hole still)—-So new fermenting wine must 
not be put into old skins, worn soft and thin, which may burst through 
its energy, but into stout new ones. [When anyone makes a new start, 
a new superintendent or teacher in a school, a new master or foreman in 
a shop, many things are sure to be changed; don’t be impatient of the 
changes which spring out of the new thought, the new energy. So after 
great Reform Bill of 1832, and after last in 1867, many new laws were 
passed to cure old abuses: and now, many persons, after present reforms, 
look for great and searching measures. Have no fear of honest efforts, 
but be sure they are honest, and not selfish]. Lastly, there are always 
some who don’t like the taste of the sharp, new wine, like what they have 
been used to: difficulty of giving up old customs, adjusting ourselves to 
new ways. Jesus recognises this: does not blame them; understands 
their reluctance ; patient with their opposition. | How touching to watch 
some gentle souls quietly accepting the new wine, though not palatable to 
them, because they see it is better for others. 


XI. JESUS AND THE SABBATH. Luke vi. 1—11. 


ONE of the ways in which Jesus, with his deep hold on unseen realities, 
and his indifference to the forms of conventional propriety—shocked 
ordinary people was by ignoring the restrictions about the Sabbath (Life 
in Pal. 114). Reasons why it was kept so strictly; kind of things that 
might not be done; devices by which these might be evaded without 
disturbing the appearance of pious observance. How the clear spirit of 
Jesus would abhor such unprincipled fictions, and seek a fresh principle 
for regulating thought and life in the new teaching. 
A. THE SABBATH FOR Man. 

Vv. 1-5, Mt. xii. 1-8, Mk. ii. 23-28. No particular time’ specified ; 
‘Revised Version omits the ‘‘ second Sabbath after the first,’’ the meaning 
of which is not known. Time of incident, Spring, somewhere between 
feasts of Passover and Weeks, first fruits and end of harvest (Life in Pal. 
110), What was the incident? Tell the story. 
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i. The objection of the Pharisees, v. 2. The Pharisees, as usual, are 
watching carefully the conduct of Jesus. Why did they comment on what 
the disciples had done? Was it wrong to pluck the ears? No, it was 
expressly permitted by the old law, Deut. xxiii. 25. [Our notions are 
ditferent. We feel that we must cultivate respect for other people’s 
property; when we go for a day’s holiday into the country, we must not 
gratify wants or whims at other people’s expense, must not pick the 
farmer’s corn,or break down his hedges to get May-blossom, or carelessly 
leave his gates open]. The objection was that the disciples had done this 
on a Sabbath: plucking the ears was a kind of reaping: (some of the 
Pharisees would not pick up the fruit that had fallen on the ground off a 
tree). Not only that, they had rubbed out the grain from the husk ; they 
might as well have ground it in the mill :—two forms of unlawful labour. 

li. Lhe arguments of Fesus, vv. 3, 4. Jesus at once brings an 
instance from the sacred books to show that the prescriptions of the law 
may be set aside through higher necessity (2. Sam. xxi. 1-6). The shew- 
bread might only be eaten by the priests; but when David and his men 
came famished to the sanctuary, he was even permitted (so M¢. xii, 4, 
though not so stated in /. Sam.) to enter into it like a priest, and eat the 
consecrated food, Mt. xii. 5 adds a second example ; the priests perform 
all kinds of labour in the temple on a Sabbath,—labour involved in the 
sacrifices, lighting fires, preparing victims, &c. (Life in Pal. 102); but 
though they thus ‘‘ profaned the Sabbath,”’ they were guiltless. This kind 
of reply was the usual way of arguing some new case in the Jewish schools : 
find a precedent, show that something like it has been done before (Life 
in Pal, 129) : was it really satisfactory to Jesus ? 

ili. The Principle, ver. 5. There is something more. Mz. x. 6. 
‘‘ Here is something greater than the temple :’’ the priests were blameless 
because they served the temple : so the divine principles of love, righteous- 
ness, freedom, in the kingdom of heaven, of which he was the messenger 
and the symbol, were greater than any outward institutions, visible or 
legal: the Son of Man was lord of the Sabbath, or as it is stated more 
broadly still, 7k. ii. 27, ‘‘the Sabbath is made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.”’ So Jesus accepted the Sabbath as a good thing, and used it for 
his own welfare, and that of others, but refused to accept it as a master to 
control all his actions. Soin all questions of Sunday conduct, the right rule 
is not the superstitious observance of a supposed divine precept, but the 
good of the community : act so as to disturb as little as possible and assist 
as much as possible the true rest and refreshment of others. | Apply this 
to cases of labour, amusement, &c. 

B. Goop or Evi on THE SABBATH ? 

Vv. 6-11, a story illustrating ne principle, cp. M¢. xii. 9-13, Wh. iii. 
1-5, one of several dealing with the same theme, e.g. xill. 10-17, xiv. 1-6. 
On the general character of these stories see Less. vii. B. 

i, Present the scene—the synagogue, with decent Sabbath folk—the 
man with the shrunken hand,—the eager and excited Pharisees, quivering 
with anger against Jesus,—and Jesus himself conscious of their gathering 
rage, yet undisturbed. Try and understand the intensity of the feeling of the 
Scribes, what the law was to them, the expression of their religion and 
nationality—how they viewed it as one whole, so that anybody who 
violated one commandment seemed to defy all, Think how earnest they 
really were, though so hopelessly narrow. 
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ii. Question and answer ; Mt. xii. 10, The question comes from the 
Pharisees ‘‘ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?” (for different views 
in the schools, Life im Pal. 117). Jesus answers their questions by 
another (cp. the varying form in M¢. xii. 11) : they are silenced, will not 
own themselves wrong, feel the judgment of the people (swayed by 
Jesus) against them, are obstinately dumb. His righteous anger—they 
are false to the higher truths of the law they profess to love, false to their 
self-knowledge, their hatred to him has hardened their hearts. This is 
the fate of all those who love their system better than truth: let us try to 
think clearly, so that we may firmly grasp our principles, and to see 
straight, that we may apply them rightly to life. 


XII. THE CHOICE OF THE TWELVE, Zuwke vi. 12—19. 


When Jesus first began to teach he began alone ; then he invited first 
one, afterwards another, to join him (cp. Less. viii. introd.); Simon and 
Andrew, James and John, Levi. These and others went about with him, 
in the house, at table, in the fields, to the synagogue : joined his preaching 
journeys. Likening himself to a bridegroom, he called them, with an 
Eastern figure, his groomsmen (Lk.v.34). How many there were we do not 
know ; he made them no promises, they made him no vows; they were 
friends, not servants: he imposed on them no special doctrines nor ob- 
servance of particular rules (like the prayer and fasting practised by 
John’s disciples). That is the way all great movements begin: the 
prophet sees a truth, the reformer a remedy for wrongs ; and kindred 
hearts are won to sympathetic activity and loyal fellow-work. So Ignatius 
Loyola at the University of Paris, gathers the comrades with whose aid 
he ultimately founds the Society of Jesus. So Mazzini finds the devoted 
helpers whom he inspires with the idea of Italian unity (cp. The Disciples, 
by Mrs. Hamilton King) : so Garrison in the United States, in the battle 
against slavery.—But the time comes when Jesus sees that a more definite 
tie is needed: he must have men whom he can trust pledged to work for 
the kingdom. 

A. Tue NEED oF HELP. 


Read Matt. ix. 35-38. Ver. 35, a kind of summary formula, describ- 
ing the missionary work of Jesus, repeated from iv. 23. What a picture 
of his energy and untiring activity is wrapped up in it.—Ver. 36. How 
helpless the people were: here was the kingdom near, and they knew 
little or nothing of it: what might change all their lives might come, and 
find them unready. The pity of it! These poor unshepherded sheep, an 
Old Testament image, derived from the ancient occupation of the people. 
Num. xxvii. 17, J. Kings xxii. 17. (show how the image still lives on in the 
word pastor).—Vv. 37, 38, the harvest was _ plentiful, who would gather it 
in? (Explain the changed figure.) Could not be gathered without labour, 
who would help 2? Solemn responsibility to take our share in the world’s 
work : ignorance to be enlightened, suffering to be consoled, or mere dulness 
cheered: sin to be redeemed: something for everyone to. do: shall we 
neglect it altogether? Shall we do it grudgingly and inditterently ? or 
shall we set earnestly to work ? 
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B. Tue Hevrers APPOINTED. 


Luke vi. 12-19. The tradition in the synoptical. gospels, and the 
language of Paul (/. Cor. xv. 5), concur in representing Jesus as attended 
especially by twelve disciples: these are said to have been chosen or ap- 
pointed out of a large number, M&. iii. 14, Lk. vi. 13; Mt. x. 1 simply 
calls them ‘his twelve disciples,’ as though the number had already 
become fixed spontaneously, without separate choice. Twelve, possibly 
with reference to the twelve tribes, of whom the ideal {srael was still 
thought to be composed, though the greater part had long since disap- 
peared. Apostle, a Greek word, meaning ‘one sent.” 

The synoptical gospels, as they do not put the choice quite in the same 
place in the order of the incidents, give slightly different versions of it ; 
Mk. and Lk., however, both connect it with ‘‘the mountain,’’ the hills 
overhanging the Lake of Galilee; Zk. adds the significant touch of the 
preceding night of prayer, ver. 12 (cp. Mk. i. 35, Less. vii. C.) Further, 
whereas in M¢. the choice of the twelve is followed by special missionary 
instructions, Wk. and Lk. postpone these till later. 

So it is hardly surprising that the three Gospels do not always give the 
same names. The names of the prominent disciples were, of course, the 
best fixed in the traditions. Who were they? Find out from the class 
what they know of each.. Compare the three lists, Wt. x. 2-4, Wk. ili. 16-109, 
Lk. vi. 14-16 ; a fourth list occurs in Acts i. 13. The differences of order 
are really unimportant : all agree in putting first the two pairs of brothers 
Simon (better known as Peter) and Andrew and James and John (cp. 
Less. vili. A.): all put Judas Iscariot last.—‘‘ Simon, called the Zealot,” 
Lk. vi. 15, is the ‘‘ Simon the Cananean,”’ of Mt. and Wk., Cananean (or 
Kananean) being ultimately derived from Aramean Kanani, or ‘‘man of 
Zeal,’’ i.e. Simon had belonged to the fanatical party of the Zealots (Life 
im Pal. 148).—‘‘ Judas of James,’’ ver. 16, takes the place of Thaddaeus 
in Mt. (R.V., but old A. V. Lebbaeus) and Wk.; the phrase would 
naturally mean ‘‘ Judas, son of James,’’ who James was we do not know, 
any more than we know who Alphaeus was (for conjectures see Com- 
mentaries, and Lives of Christ): probably Thaddaeus was a surname for 
Judas though we cannot be sure of this, and the tradition may have been 
uncertain.—‘‘ Judas Iscariot,’’ ver. 16, usually interpreted as the Greek 
form of Aramean /sh Kerioth, ‘‘Man of Kerioth,’’ supposed to be a 
village in S. Judah, about ten miles from Hebron (Fosh. xv. 25). 

Vv. 17-19; from the secluded height Jesus comes down on to a level 
place, where a large crowd has gathered, cp. Mt. iv. 24, 25; they are 
representative of a larger population still, the world, to which the Gospel 
is to be preached: to the Jews enumerated by Mt., Lk. adds people from 
the coast of Tyre and Sidon, the Gentiles who could not be left out of 
sight when the charter of the new kingdom was announced. 


Some little time back the Rev. R. A. Armstrong wrote an admirable 
little manual for those engaged in the work of religious instruction. _ It-is 
called Outline Lessons in Religion (cloth 6d.; interleaved 8d.). Some 
persons profess to be unable to teach religion ; others would like to do so 
but have not yet hit upon the way to doit. To these we specially com- 
mend Mr. Armstrong’s valuable and suggestive manual. It is a book 
which the teacher of a class of young men will find extremely useful, 
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INFANT CLASS LESSONS. 


BY AUNT AMY. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


Lesson II. 


[After questioning the children 
upon the last lesson—the bird, 
dropping seed—ask, Who has seen 
a bird’s-nest? and draw one rough- 
ly on the blackboard, or show a 
picture of one.|_ Where do birds 
build their nests? In trees, hedges, 
under the roofs of houses, in the 
grass. What are they made of? 
Usually of twigs, moss, and wool 
which they gather where they can. 
In China there are birds who live 
by the side of the sea; they cannot 
get twigs or moss for their work. 
But they make their nests of a sticky 
fluid which comes from _ their 
mouths, and which afterwards har- 
dens: these nests hang from the 
rocks, and look like little white 
watch-pockets, Who has heard of 
bird’s-nest soup, which the Chinese 
like so much? This is the kind of 
bird’s-nest that is used, and people 
say that it tastes like jelly, and is 
very nice. 

We saw in our last lesson how 
clever it was to make a bird. But 
the Maker must be more than 
clever, He must be very wise to be 
able to teach the mother and father 
birds how to make such a pretty 
home ready for their little children- 
birds when they come. | Now let 
us all say the poetry we learnt last 
week. Would you like to hear the 
answer the bird gave? Here it is :— 
‘And he told me it was God 

Who had given him his wing, 

And taught him how to build his nest, 

And taught him how to sing.” 

[ After it is learnt go back to the 
subject of the nest.] What ts the 
nest for 2 The eggs. When they 
crack, baby birds come out. Their 
parents then feed them with cater- 


SuBJECT,—A BirpD’S-NEST. 


pillars and insects : they often may 
be seen flying back to their nest 
with some dainty morsel thirty times 
in one hour. But one kind of bird, 
the cuckoo, does not build his nest, 
and I have a very sad story to tell 
you of how his laziness leads some- 
times to very terrible consequences. 
Once there were two sparrows 
who built a beautiful nest ina hedge. 
The mother sparrow laid five 
beautiful blue eggs, and then she 
sat over them to keep them warm, 
while the father bird fetched her 
caterpillars, seeds, and_ berries, 
and chirped away. merrily to her. 
One day she felt another egg pushed 
under her, but she could not see who 
had done it.. Now she hadn’t room 
for sixeggs, and two of her own little 
eggs were broken by the other ege 
having been pushed in. After five 
days, crack, crack went the shells, 
and she found the little birds had 
come out, and had opened their 
mouths very wide, calling ‘‘peep, 
peep,’’ because they were hungry. 
The bird out of the strange egg was 
bigger than the others, and wanted 
more room, so he grew very quarrel- 
some with the little sparrows. Still 
the father and* mother bird were 
very kind to him, and brought him 
food as if he was their own child. 
But one day when the father and 
mother had gone to fetch the little 
ones their dinner, the stranger bird 
got very quarrelsome, and presently 
he pushed all the other little birdies 
out of the nest, and they fell on to 
the ground, and were killed! Think 
how sad the poor mother and father 
must have been when they returned. 
I daresay the cuckoo didn’t mean 
to kill his playmates, but he was 
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mischievous and quarrelsome, and 
we never know to what these bad 
faults willlead. Tell me again what 
last Sunday’s lesson was? ‘‘Take 


Lesson III. 


{ After questioning upon the last 
lesson, begin by showing the chil- 
dren a picture of a flower, asking 
a few questions about it, and if 
possible drawing one on the black- 
board. Take some daisies with you, 
or failing these, a picture of some. 
A Christmas card will do if you 
have nothing better.| What flower 


is this? A daisy. What colowr is 
it in the middle? Yellow. All 
vound ? White. What does the 


middle look like?’ A littlesun. I 
think the daisy must like the sun, 
because in the evening, as soon as 
the sun goes down, the little daisy 
covers its yellow face with its white 
arms, and goes to sleep; and in the 
morning, when the sun rises, she 
uncovers her face, and stretches out 
her white arms. And it is because 
this little flower gets up with the 
sun that it is called “daisy’’—day’s 
eye, the eye of day. Let us look at 
it. How beautifully it is made—it 
is really a bunch of tiny flowers all 
in one. ‘Its yellow centre is really a 
bundle of golden cups of honey, 
which the bees’ drink, and carry to 
their hives. When the bees are 
flying about in search of honey, 
they see the daisy stretch out its 
white arms, and it calls their atten- 
tion, and they fly towards it and 
take the sweet honey. Our fingers 
would not be clever enough to make 
a daisy. Don’t you think that 
whoever makes the daisies must love 
beautiful things too? Don’t you 
wonder that anyone who is clever 
enough to make such beautiful 
things should take so much trouble 
over a daisy? It must be.that He 
thinks that even little things are 
worth doing well. If we look at the 
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care what falls from our mouths.” 
To-day let us remember to ‘‘ TAKE 
CARE OF LITTLE FAULTS, FOR 
THEY OFTEN LEAD TO BIG ONES.”’ 


SupsecT,—A FLOWER. 


smallest parts, or even . those 
quite hidden (a flower might be here 
taken to pieces to show this) itis all 
good, all well made, and every part 
is of use, though we may not know 
always what that use is. You have 
learnt what the child said to the 
bird, and the answer it received— 
let us say it over again together ‘‘I 
asked, &c.—’’ Now let us learn 
what the child said to the flower. 


‘““T asked the little lovely flower, 
That grew beneath my feet, 
Who dressed her in her velvet coat 
And gave her fragrance sweet.’’ 

[Teach it as before.] There is 
rather a difficult word in that last 
line—what is it? fragrance—scent. 
There’s no scent in the daisy. Tell 
me the name of a flower that is 
scented? The violet. The violet 
has a sweet scent, and a little velvet 
coat too. Some flowers have a 
nasty smell. We hada curious plant 
once; its leaves and stalk were so 
speckled all over, that we were very 
pleased with it, and were very 
anxious to see the flower. Every 
morning we watched the bud, and 
at last it came out—a lovely flower 
made of one large violet, velvetty- 
curled leaf with a big golden yellow 
rod in the centre. But the same 
day something else happened. 
There was a nasty smell in the 
room just as if a rat had died, and 
wasrotting underthe floor. ‘“‘Some- 
one has been putting poison about,” 
we said, ‘‘we must send to the 
carpenter, and have the boards up.” 
By the evening the smell was so 
bad that we didn’t like to go near 
the room. A friend came and 
asked to see our lovely flower that 
we had been telling her about. She 
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was just admiring it when, on going 
closer, she cried, ‘‘ Why that’s 
where the nasty smell comes from !’’ 
and so it was. Then the beauty of 
the flower was forgotten, and we put 
it right away at the end of the gar- 
den, and would have nothing more 
to do with it. 

What can we learn from the 


NEVER MIND HOW LITTLE THAT 
MAY BE.’’ The tiny drop of honey 
may not be much, but it is the best 
the daisy has. And if the beauti- 
ful, but now despised flower could 
speak, I fancy she would say 
‘Learn from me that beauty is of 
little good unless we also make our- 
selves pleasant to those around.” 


Let us therefore make our lives sweet 


flowers then? The daisy teaches 
with loving words and kindly deeds. 


us ‘‘DO ALL THE GOOD YOU CAN, 


A GENEROUS BOY. 


THE life of Frederick Denison Maurice illustrates Milton’s familiar 
lines— 
“The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 

In his childhood he was honest and truthful, gentle and aftectionate. 
He was never known to utter an unkind word to his companions, or to do 
them an ungenerous action. On the contrary, he never seemed so delighted 
as when he had an opportunity to do them a favour, even when it required 
him to deny himself. Generosity seemed as natural to him as selfishness 
was to other children. 

When he was five years old he came, one day, into the family room 
with a biscuit in one hand, and a flower in the other. A gentleman, 
happening to be present, whispered to Frederick’s mother, ‘‘ Children 
always give up what they least care for. Now we shall see what he 
likes best.”’ 

Then turning to the child, he said, ‘‘ Frederick, which will you give me, 
the flower or the biscuit ?”’ 

‘Choose which you like,’’ answered the boy, holding out both hands. 

One summer evening, while he and two other boys were rambling in 
the country, an angry bull forced them to take refuge on an embankment 
in a large field. They were safe there, but the bull by pacing round kept 
them prisoners, until the approach of night warned them that their parents 
would grow uneasy at their long absence. 

The boys decided that one of them should make the attempt to pro- - 
cure assistance, and drawing lots was spoken of. 

‘No,”’ said Frederick. ‘‘I am the oldest ; it is my duty to go.” 

Quietly he descended the embankment, whilst the two boys tried to 
divert the bull’s attention. But the bull followed Frederick, who retired 
facing the animal, slowly bowing to it with his hat at intervals according 
to a theory which he had heard of on managing angry beasts. 

When he had approached so near the gate that he could reach it 
before the bull, by a smart run, he made the final rush and got through, 
thereby increasing the animal’s rage. In a few minutes he returned with 
a man, who drove away the bull and released the two boys. Selected.— 
SOL «, : 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL & THE HOME. 


Some PUBLICATIONS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


IN the instruction imparted by the Jews to their children, great attention 
was given to the history of their nation, and the way in which they 
had been specially cared for by Jehovah. Some of the stories which we 
now read in the Old Testament were no doubt written with the view of 
showing how this care had been manifested, or of pointing out what 
disasters had befallen them when the people ceased to worship the Lord. 
So long as this national pride and patriotic feeling is kept within proper 
limits, it is only right that it should be fostered and nourished. But if it 
was good for the Jewish children to be taught about Abraham and Jacob, 
Joshua and Samson, Saul and David, Solomon and Elijah, Jonah and 
Daniel, it is equally good for the children of English parents to know 
something about the heroes, saints, and prophets of their own country. 
And for this purpose we know of no better book than the Rev. Brooke 
Herford’s Story of Religion.in England (cloth 2s. 392 pages), which has 
now reached a third edition, and which, although it has met with a hearty 
reception from many of our teachers, is not, we fear, known to every one 
of them, nor to every parent who is seeking to give his child a religious 
education. The price is now sufficiently low to bring it within the reach 
of all, and its simplicity of style makes it at once a valuable aid to the 
teacher, and a pleasing work for reading by intelligent children. 

Parents and teachers are sometimes at a loss to know what to do with 
regard to the narratives recorded in the Old Testament, especially in the 
earlier books. They feel that they cannot teach them as literally true, 
and some, which they think may be true, are not very edifying. 
The result is that the Old Testament becomes with them a sealed book, 
and thus many of the beautiful old stories are no longer taught as they 
used to be. ‘This is a pity, and, if there were no way out of the difficulty, 
would be deplorable. In order to meet the wants of parents and teachers 
who feel the need of giving some instruction, at once simple and rational, 
on the Old Testament, the S.S.A. has issued three little books, all 
written by Mr, Richard Bartram, the first of which, entitled Stories from 
the Book of Genesis (cloth 1s.), deals with the legends connected with the 
Creation of the World, a universal Deluge, and those which have gathered 
round the lives of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, all of which are to be 
found in the first book of the Old Testament. The second is entitled 
Stories from the Life of Moses (cloth ts.), and deals with the various 
‘incidents in the career ‘‘of the great Hebrew leader” related in the 
books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. The third is called Hevoes 
of Israel (cloth 1s.), and gives an account of the deeds of Joshua, Samson, 
and Samuel and some of the other Judges : it tells the story of Ruth, and 
brings the history of Israel down to the death of Solomon. The plan 
adopted in each of these three books is to tell the story as far as possible 
in the words of the Bible itself, adding such reflections as the story may 
call forth, or such explanations as may be needed, either to elucidate the 
story, or to fill up any gaps which may have occurred in it. Many 
parents and teachers have found these little books extremely interesting and 
valuable. They are intended for children of eight years of age and upwards; 
and are just the sort of class book which many of ourschools stand in need of, 


The Sunday School World and its Doings. 


Sunpay ScHOooL CENTENARY FEs- 
TIVAL AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TyYNE—A 
most interesting and successful gather- 
ing has just been held in celebration of 
the rooth anniversary of the opening 
of the Sunday School. The school 
was founded a century ago by Rev. 
William Turner, a well-known Uni- 
tarian minister, and it has continued 
its useful work without interruption 
ever since. Our friends at Newcastle 
may well feel proud of such a history. 
We hope age will only add to the use- 
fulness and prosperity of the school. 

Mr. ALtanson Picton, M.P., on 
Sunpay ScHoois.—An able address 
was recently given by Mr. Picton toa 
large assembly of Sunday School 
Teachers of all denominations in the 
Temperance Hall, Leicester. He re- 
marked that the permanent purpose 
of the work they were engaged in was 
always the same. It was to inspire 
the young democracy of England 
with the strength, gentleness, truth, 
loyalty, and life that began in one 
mysterious soul amongst the hills of 
Galilee, and then beat from heart to 
heart until it swayed the whole world. 
At the present time teachers ought to 
feel an imperative call to new exertion, 
and do their utmost to impress upon 
the hearts of the rising democracy a 
deep sense of responsibility for their 
country’s welfare and for each other, 
and a deep sense of principle, since, 
without the inspiration of religion, 
people were not to be trusted with 
their own interests, much less those 
of the State. It was their work to 
awaken and cultivate conscience, to 
make the nation one of men and 
women actuated by conscience, and 
who would bear any sacrifice rather 
than sin against the divinely-sent 
dictates of conscience. The very best 
hope they could cherish for the com- 
ing era was that the whole people 
might. be permeated with the power 
and spirit of the Gospels, and not the 
mere letter alone. Compared with 
other nations, he thought they might 
fairly say that the moral nature of 
England was generally susceptible to 


appeals rightly directed to it, and he 
could not but hold that one of the 
chief causes which had led to that 
moral susceptibility was the work of 
Sunday Schools. It had not been for 
nothing that for a hundred years past 
this work had been carried on. The 
heart of England had been affected by 
it, and however much they might 
lament what they had failed to do, 
teachers should be thankful for the 
success which had been given them. 
They might, therefore, thank God and 
take courage, and might continue 
their tasks with the feeling that they 
were doing the work of patriots as 
well as of Christians. 

Books FOR THE YounGc. — “A 
Lover of Books,” writing in the 
Christian Register, says :—In choos- 
ing volumns of fiction for the youth 
of our country, should we not select 
those in which their impressible and 
active imaginations will have only 
scenes of ‘‘ sweetness and light” to 
rest upon, to assist in building up 
noble character, and balance them 
against the too abundant evil in the 
worldaround ?—Librariansand School 
Committees might make a note of this. 

UNnusED LIBRARIES.—We heard the 
other day about a Unitarian Sunday 
School, with over two hundred 
scholars, where there was a Library 
which had not been used for ten years! 
Now that the teachers have awakened 
to the necessity of doing something 
with it, they-find that the books are 
unreadable. They have wisely re- 
solved to purchase a fresh stock, and 
make a new beginning. © “ One who 
knows” fears that there are other un- 
used Libraries besides the one men- 
tioned above! 

NoticE TO SECRETARIES AND , 
SUPERINTENDENTS. — The time is 
again very near when our schools 
will be asked to make their annual 
returns to the Sunday School Associa- 
tion. We hope the circulars will 
receive prompt attention. Many of the 
schools require a second or third 
application before they furnish the 
necessary information, 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


A Book or Prayers. Sir,—Could 
any of your readers recommend a 
Book of Prayers suitable for the 
Sunday School or the Home? Ido 
not mean that the Prayers should be 
read verbatim,—I mean a book that 
would help teachers and parents to 
cultivate a devotional spirit in them- 
selves and in the children placed 
under their care.—J.N., SUNDERLAND. 
[Perhaps a few friends will send a list 
of the books they like best. Ep. | 

Banps oF MERCcy. 
Sunday School, Oat Street, Evesham, 
I started some four years ago a Band 
of Mercy on the lines of the R.S.P.C.A. 
(full information on the subject will 
be given by applying to the Secretary, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W.) We num- 
ber now considerably over one hundred 
boys and girls, and two dozen copies 
of the Band of Mercy Advocate—a 
pretty little half-penny magazine—is 
circulated every month. | hear con- 
stantly of the good this has done, not 
only to the children belonging to the 
Band, but to the parents also, who 
begin to take an interest in the subject 
of kindness to animals, and read the 
magazines. Might J suggest that it 
would be well if all our Sunday 
Schools would start. such a society ? 
| am honorary secretary and treasurer, 
and find it gives me very little work 
and a great deal of pleasure, and the 
interest excited among the children is 
strong and real. _ We have a yearly 
treat, a good tea to begin with, songs 
(supplied by the Society), recitations, 
&c., all relating to animals, and prizes 
given for essays on the subject. 
Children are mostly cruel only from 
want of thought and knowledge ; they 
are easily moved to care for animals, 
and natural history teaching is -most 


popular—M. E. Martin [Mrs. 
Herbert Martin. ] 

Books FOR SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Lipraries.  Sir,—I was pleased to 


see in the January number of the 
Sunday School Helper a letter from 
“Librarian” asking for a list of books 
suitable for juvenile reading, and free 
from orthodox teaching. On my first 


Sir,—At the | 


visit to Norfolk Street in search of 
Juvenile books, I remember how very 
surprised IJ was to find that the Sunday 
School Association only kept a stock 
of some dozen or twenty books that 
were suitable for a children’s library. 
Why is it that with our higher beliefs 
we are so far behind the orthodox 
churches? Why have we not, like the 
Sunday School Union, a collection 
of books for sale at the rooms of our 
Association? If a committee were to 
select and recommend suitable books, 
doubtless such books would be largely 
bought by Unitarians and other liberal 
Christians. An incalculable amount 
of labour and trouble would be spared 
librarians if this were done. If books 
are not carefully read before being 
placed in our libraries, we are almost 
sure to be guilty of teaching what we 
do not wish to teach. A very large 
number of the most attractive 
children’s books contain religious 
opinions entirely at variance with our 
views. We know that children’s 
minds are naturally retentive, and they 
will soon catch the tone of thought 
which pervades a book. Besides this, 
the books lent to the children are 
probably often read by parents and 
others; they also may be influenced 
by the doctrines taught in the books, 
and if they are thoughtful people they 
may well wonder what the principles 
of Unitarians are! We are often 
talking about how to influence the 
young: it is time we set to work now ; 
and this matter of books is one direc- 
tion in which to make a movement. 
I add a list of some of the books in 
our library which are very popular 
with the children. All of them are, I 
believe, perfectly free from orthodoxy. 
A.E.W. [Want of space compels us to 
hold over the list until next month. Ep. ] 

All MSS., items of news, and literary 
correspondence should be addressed to 
the Editor, 5 Holbeck-road, Brixton- 
voad, London, S.W. 

Orders for copies of the Magazine, 
and all business communications 
should be sent to Mr. W. Mawer, 37 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 


